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A Letter from the Director 


We are delighted to welcome 
Breon Mitchell as director of the 
Lilly Library. He is an alumnus 

of the University of Kansas at 
Lawrence and completed a D. Phil. 
at the University of Oxford, 
England, as a Rhodes Scholar. He 
has held a joint appointment in 
Indiana University’s Departments 
of Germanic Studies and 
Comparative Literature since 
1968. He has served as president 
of the American Literary 
Translators Association and at IU, 
as associate dean of the College 

of Arts and Sciences, chair of the 
Department of Comparative 
Literature, and director of the 
Wells Scholars Program. He is the 
recipient of many honors and 
awards, particularly in the field of 
translation, including a Certificate 
of Commendation from the 
American Translators Association, 
an Andrew Mellon Fellowship 
from the Humanities Research 
Council of the University of Texas, 
and a Siemens Distinguished 
Visiting Professorship at the 
University of Kansas. The author 
of 20 books and monographs, 
including James Joyce and the 
Modern Novel: 1922-1933; Beyond 
Illustration; and a new translation 
of Franz Kafka’s The Trial; and 
more than 40 essays, 60 transla- 
tions, and 90 papers delivered at 
national and international confer- 
ences, he has long been an enthu- 
siastic and discriminating collector 
of books. xt 
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Dear Friends, 


I had been at the 
Lilly Library for 
only a few days 
when I faced 

the first of many 
surprises. Having 
barely learned the 
combination to 
the vault, I was 
asked to conduct 
a tour of our trea- 
sures for a reporter 
from Rolling Stone 
magazine. 
Needless to say, 
the request had 
nothing to do 
with my singing voice. In fact, the 
reporter was really on the track of Jim 
Canary, who was advising Indianapolis 
Colts owner Jim Irsay on the care and 
conservation of his newly purchased 
original manuscript of Jack Kerouac’s 
On the Road. But there I was, basking 
in the reflected glory and expertise of 
the Lilly Library. This 15 minutes of 
fame even extended to a trip to the 
owner’s box for a Colts game, where 
my wife Lynda and I joined those 
shadowy figures (glimpsed on TV from 
afar by ordinary mortals) gathered 
around the hors d’ceuvres while the 
team drove for yet another touch- 
down. 


What had I done to deserve this? 
Precious little. Time and again as 
the year passed I was reminded of 
how lucky I am to be at the Lilly, 
surrounded by knowledgeable and 


supportive staff who cushion me from 
my own ignorance and gently guide 
me toward a new life. My faculty 
colleagues in the College of Arts and 
Sciences, many of whom had no idea 

I knew anything about books except 
writing or translating them, asked me 
why I would want to exchange the 
classroom for the life of a librarian. The 
answer was easy: I’d always wanted to 
be a librarian, but I’d been sidetracked 
somewhere along the way. What could 
be better than being surrounded by 
books and those who know and love 
them? 


Not that the librarian’s life is perfect. 
Librarians sometimes view books like 
some faculty view students: there are 
too many of them, and they make 
too many demands. There is a natural 
tension between the goals of building 
collections and assuring that those 


On our cover: Box top illustration from The Wonderful Game of Oz (Parker Brothers, Inc., 1922), left; 
title page, top right, and illustration from L. Frank Baum’s The Wonderful Wizard of Oz (Chicago and New York: 1900). 
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collections are preserved and made 
readily accessible. There is also a 
danger of stagnation; a great library 
must always be open to new directions, 
must look ahead to ask what, in two or 
three hundred years, our descendants 
might wish we had preserved of the 
written record of our time. | am 
convinced, for example, that intellec- 
tual history will also be served by 
preserving materials that reflect 
cultural exchange through literary 
translation, that the best of literature 
and thought must be seen in a multi- 
lingual global perspective, and that we 
must preserve as well the record of rare 
and unusual languages now dying out 
around the world in their earliest and 
scarcest forms. All this seems to me 
part of the proper role of a rare book 
library. 


In this and other endeavors the Friends 
of the Lilly Library play an important 
role, offering counsel and support on a 
wide range of issues. Gatherings of the 
Friends are always special occasions, 
and I’m proud to have been involved 
in our group from the very beginning. 
Over the years, the Friends have helped 
the library reach its full potential 
through gifts of books and manu- 
scripts, assistance with materials and 
equipment, and most recently, by 
generously contributing to the new 
Ruth Lilly Auxiliary Library Facility 
(ALF). I am excited about the new 
possibilities offered by the state-of-the- 
art E. Lingle Craig Preservation 
Laboratory in ALF, and pleased that 
our space needs will be alleviated by 
ensuring that a portion of our mate- 
rials will remain well cared for and 
accessible in that facility. Above all, I 
look forward with pleasure to working 
with all of you in what I feel is a bright 
future for the Lilly Library. 


— Breon 


The Gilders and the Lilly 


by Sarah Burns, Ruth N. Halls Professor of the History of Art 


As a scholar of nineteenth-century American painting, I have long been fascinated 
by Winslow Homer (1836-1910), the enigmatic artist considered by many to be the 
foremost realist artist of the Gilded Age. Homer, a Boston native, spent the last 
quarter-century of his life in Prout’s Neck, Maine, where he painted a long series 

of stormy ocean views. Because most of his papers have been lost or destroyed, we 
know very little about his private life. He never married, but a Homer family legend 
had it that there was one great love in his life, a young woman who for unknown 
reasons had turned him down. Much speculation about her identity centered on 
Homer’s haunting portrait of Helena de Kay, now in the Thyssen-Bornemisza 
Museum in Madrid, Spain. In this painting, we see a young woman all in black, 
seated in profile against a bare, brown wall. Her head bowed, she holds a closed 
book in her lap, and behind her on the floor is a tattered, cast-off rose. It is inscribed 
with Homer’s name and the date June 3, 1874: the date of her own wedding to the 
poet and editor Richard Watson Gilder. 


I had been studying Homer for 
years and like others was curious 
about the question of his failed 
romance. | discovered the truth 
through a serendipitous and convo- 
luted maze of connections that led 
ultimately to the Lilly Library. One 
day in a second-hand bookstore, 
perhaps 30 years ago, I picked up 

a copy of Wallace Stegner’s 1971 
novel Angle of Repose, which told 
the story of a nineteenth-century 
woman artist who left family and 
friends in the East to settle in the 
West with her husband, a mining 
engineer. Her best friend in the East 
was another young woman painter, 
' with whom she had attended art 

| school in New York City. The two 
were so passionately devoted to 

' each other that they corresponded 
faithfully over thousands of miles 

| for the rest of their lives. 
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_ I knew that Stegner had based 
| his characters on actual historical 
figures, but the connections meant 
little to me until I came across 
Carroll Smith-Rosenberg’s Disorderly 
Conduct: Visions of Gender in Victorian America (Knopf, 1985). This groundbreaking 
feminist history has a chapter titled “The Female World of Love and Ritual,” 
studying the importance of middle-class female friendship in nineteenth-century 
America. Among the relationships Smith-Rosenberg investigated was that of Mary 
Hallock Foote and Helena de Kay Gilder, using material from their long correspon- 
dence to demonstrate the intensity of their attachment. 


Letter from Winslow Homer to Helena de Kay Gilder. 
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I soon realized that these were the same women whose letters 
and life stories Stegner had borrowed for Angle of Repose. 


By the time I read Disorderly Conduct, | was deeply interested 
in Winslow Homer and the question of what one scholar 
dubbed the “mystery woman.” The letters that both Stegner 
and Smith-Rosenberg had used were in the special collections 
of Stanford University Library. I wondered if the two had ever 
mentioned Winslow Homer in their letters, which had begun 
in the late 1860s when both were students at the Cooper 
Union School of Design for women in New York City. During 
that time, Winslow Homer was living in New York and 
gaining a reputation as a strong, original painter of modern 
American life. | was extremely eager to examine the archive at 
Stanford, but the crush of academic and professional commit- 
ments forced me to put the project aside until 1998, when I 
was invited to Stanford to take up residence for the year as a 
visiting professor in the art department. At last, I settled down 
with the correspondence and to my great excitement found 
several references to Homer in Mary Hallock Foote’s letters to 


Helena de Kay (before she became a Gilder) early in the 1870s. 


These tantalizing hints were not enough to make the case for 
a romance. 


I quickly ran up against a wall in my quest for further clues. 
Stanford had only the Mary Hallock Foote letters. Where were 
the hundreds of letters she must have received from Helena 
de Kay Gilder? When I asked the manuscript librarian, I 
learned that de Kay Gilder’s letters were still in private hands 
but that recently they had gone on the market. Although 
Stanford was interested in acquiring the papers, thus far 
nothing had been resolved. The librarians gave me the name 
of the dealer who was handling the sale. Unfortunately for 
me and my burning curiosity, the dealer declined to tell me 
anything at all about the papers, or their likely destination. 
At this time I heard from a colleague who had been through 
the entire collection of papers in the 1980s. The family had 
hired her to organize and design a finding aid for the thou- 
sands of letters, diaries, and other documents. Was there 
anything about Winslow Homer in the papers, I asked her. 
Yes, there were eight letters from Homer to Helena de Kay. 
She had not seen the originals but only a set of photocopies. 
She did not or could not tell me what they said. By this time 
I was wild to get my hands on those letters, but there was no 
way to obtain them. I was stuck, and stumped. Once again, I 
had to shelve the project. 


I stayed in Palo Alto for an extra year, thanks to a fellowship 
at the Stanford Humanities Center. When I returned to 
Indiana University, the first course I taught was a graduate 
seminar on Winslow Homer. One day after class, a student 
asked me if I knew that the Lilly Library had just received a 
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huge collection of papers that had belonged to the Gilder 
family. This student was in our M.L.S./Art History M.A. 
program. She had had no interest in or knowledge of Homer 
before enrolling in my course. She just happened to be talking 
to a friend who was helping process the Gilder papers, which 
in spite of my colleague’s efforts in the 1980s had come to the 
Lilly in a state of disarray. Her friend had just happened to ask 
about her courses that fall, and my student had off-handedly 
mentioned the Homer seminar. “Oh,” said the friend, “how 
funny. There are letters in this collection from Winslow 
Homer to Helena de Kay.” 


When I heard this, my brain almost exploded. Those long- 
sought letters had landed right in my back yard! I wanted to 
dash to the Lilly that very moment and burst into the room 
where the papers were being catalogued. I had to be patient 

a little while longer, though. The collection was in such 
confusion that it was impossible to see anything until at least 
some preliminary sorting had taken place. At length, however, 
Curator of Manuscripts Saundra Taylor very graciously 
permitted me to see the Homer letters, long before the 
collection was ready for public access. And there at last I 
found ample evidence of Homer’s romantic feelings for de 
Kay, enough for me to be able to say without a doubt that she 
had been the “mystery woman” in his life. Helena de Kay’s 
letters to Homer, if any, have disappeared, and there seemed 
to be a gap in her correspondence just about the time Homer 
was in love with her. Did she love him in return? This is a 
mystery that may never be solved, unless more letters turn up. 


I was deliriously happy, though, with what I had discovered. 
Now I was ready to put together all the pieces that I had been 
gathering bit by bit for years. I came to see that Homer’s 
puzzling portrait of de Kay was as much about his wounded 
feelings as it was about her. The rose was his love, cast off, 
torn and tattered, and the book in Helena’s lap was the “book 
of Homer,” which the young woman had closed for good. 
Even though she was a bride on June 3, 1874, Homer had 
dressed her in widow’s black. It is a picture in mourning for 
a thwarted and perhaps unrequited love. Had it not been for 
the Homer letters in the Gilder Papers, it would have been 
impossible to make new sense of the portrait, and beyond 
that, the letters enabled me to make new sense of the 
painter’s art and life in the early 1870s. It was thrilling to 
make these discoveries and to present them to the wider 
community of Homer scholars and enthusiasts. My article, 
“Winslow Homer’s Courtship,” was published in Magazine 
Antiques in February 2001. Without the Gilder Papers in the 
Lilly Library, I might never have been able to unravel the 
riddle of Winslow Homer's “mystery woman.” 3& 

NA 


Five Centuries of Music 


by Leonard Phillips, Past President of the Friends of the Lilly Library 


In the middle of January, the Lilly Library welcomed the year 
2002 by quietly installing an exhibit titled Five Centuries of 
Music under the guidance of Joel Silver and Stephen H. Cape. 
This extensive and captivating display of musical treasures, 
which remained in place through the spring semester, was 
inspired by the curators’ reverent interest in the subject matter. 
In place of a catalogue, the exhibit’s companion piece was a 
simply produced article by Cape titled “Music in Rare Book 
Libraries.” The article is a clearly written apologia for the inclu- 
sion of music and music-related material in a “rare books” 
library and a welcome and informative source of terms dealing 
with manuscripts and printing in the context of music. 


The exhibit began with a collection of medieval manuscripts, 
one of the glories of the Lilly, and it is no surprise that a beau- 
tiful example of an illuminated page of a gradual (southern 
France, mid-fourteenth century) occupied pride of place in 
the exhibition. Other intricate and well-preserved examples 
of liturgical manuscripts kept it company. Considering their 
venerable age, delicate composition, and the fact that these 
items were created for practical use, their condition and 
vibrancy of color are remarkable. 


A balance to this spectacular beginning was the earliest book 
of music both composed and printed in America (Juan Navarro 
Liber in quo quatuor Passiones Christi Domini Mexico, 1604). 
Equally amazing was Psalterium Chorale Mexico: Pedro Ocharte, 
1563(?), which exhibited two-color music printing. It is identi- 
fied as one of the most beautiful examples of music printing in 
the Lilly Library. Rounding out the display of American music 
was a Guatemalan music manuscript of the late sixteenth or 
early seventeenth 
century. Since all 
of this printed THE, 

and handwritten STAR SPANGLED BANNER 
music was A Reais Baws 
produced for use 
in actual perfor- 
mance, the 
collection made 
it obvious that 
the level of 
musical activity 


imore. Printed and Sold st CARRS Music Store 36 mattimore Street. 
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in Mexico and Guatemala during this time period was very 
high, a fact largely overlooked and overshadowed by the 
hegemony of European activity. 


The manuscript of Auld Lang Syne by Robert Burns welcomed 
the year 2002. The original is a striking contrast to the tune 
now most familiar to us as a big band canticle associated with 
the ringing in of the New Year. 


The high spot or famous-name approach to collecting was 
evident in a number of first editions and keyboard-vocal scores 
by masters such as Lully, Bach, Handel, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Schubert, and Wagner. Titles like Messiah, Cosi fan Tutte, 
Erlkonig, Das Rheingold, and Pétrouchka led the observer deeper 
and deeper into that world of potential sound captured on 
paper. Music theory texts like Gradus ad Parnassum, 
Harmonielehrer, and A Plaine and Easie Introduction led the more 
scholarly minded into a mild feeling of wonder that these 
things actually exist as publications and not simply as biblio- 
graphic citations. 


Examples from the Everett Helm Collection gave a hint of the 
material available in twentieth-century French music, espe- 
cially in the area of Les Six. Couple this collection with the 
extensive collection of poetry found in the Lilly, and the 
scholar interested in the mélodie, for instance, has available a 
marvelous array of resources. 


Highlighting the Lounge display was an entire wall dedicated 
to sheet music from the Starr and the DeVincent collections. 
Hoagy Carmichael was prominently featured, with names like 
“Star Dust,” “Chimes of Indiana,” and “Ole Buttermilk Sky” 
lingering in the 
memory of the viewer. 


The sustained 
collecting efforts 
of David Randall, 
William Cagle, and 


Joel Silver in the area 
of music materials 
made this an impres- 
sive view of music 
collecting indeed. ae 


An early printed score of Francis Scott Key’s The Star Spangled Banner, from the Lilly collections. 
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Two Years of Exhibitions and Meetings 


Last year saw the publication of Linda 
David's beautiful anthology The Lilly 
Library Through the Eyes of Friends. This 
fine collection, with its attractive illus- 
trations, was also a tribute to Linda’s 
dedication to the Friends and to the 
Library, and all of us are very grateful 
to her. 


Because Through the Eyes of Friends took 
the place of the newsletter for 2001, we 
find ourselves looking back at the array 
of exhibitions that the Library has put 
on since fall 2000, and discovering in 
so doing a startling wealth and variety 
of subjects, approaches, and materials. 


loomington by Gaslight: Sherlock 

Holmes in the Lilly Library, curated 
by Stephen Cape, allowed the Library 
to reveal a representative sample from 
its extensive collection of Holmesiana, 
from the detective’s first appearance in 
print in Beeton’s Christmas Annual of 
1887 to twentieth-century retellings of 
the tales through the media of radio 
and television, film, and the stage. A 
selection from this memorable exhibi- 
tion was also put on display in the 

summer of 2002 for the 

delectation of visiting 
Sherlock fans from 
Indianapolis, the 


group 


known as “The Illustrious Clients.” 
They had come to hear Conan Doyle 
specialist and book collector Dan 
Posnansky talk about parodies, 
pastiches, and 
other take-offs of 
the master, ina 
paper he called 
“Sherlock 
Holmes? That’s 

a Laugh!” 


The 


he centenary 

anniversary 
of The Wizard 
of Oz was cele- 
brated in 2000 in 
a nostalgic and 
endearing exhi- 
bition curated by 
Rebecca Cape, 


COPYRIGHTED 1922 BY 


PARKER BROTHERS ne. 
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NS 

the Wizard! The Illustrations from the Oz game, above, 

Wonderful and the first edition of The Wonderful 

Wizard of Oz, Wizard of Oz novel, below. 


Rules for Playing 


books (including An Electrical Fairy Tale 
Founded Upon the Mysteries of Electricity 
and the Optimism of Its Devotees), and 
several items from the stage and movie 
versions of the tale. While 
the instant fudge mix 
inspired by Oz was not on 
view, an advertisement for 
it was. 


he year 2000 was also 

an important date in 
the history of printing, 
marking the 600th anniver- 
sary of what is generally 
accepted as the birth date of 
Johann Gutenberg. This 
milestone was celebrated in 
an exhibition exploring the 
technology of printing, 
drawing on over 100 items 
from the Lilly’s collections. 
Joel Silver offered Friends a 
magisterial gallery talk on 


1900-2000. On 

display were 

the first edition of the novel as well as 
various sequels, an annotated version 

dating from 1973, a pop-up book, the 
Parker Brothers’ “Wonderful Game of 

Oz” board game, Baum’s “non-Oz” 
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Manuscript excerpt from The Final Problem showing a letter received by 
Watson after Holmes’ purported death. 
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the display in which he set the tech- 
nology of the wood block side by 
side with that of the computer, and 
reminded us of how much earlier 
the Chinese had invented their own 
printing techniques. 
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Gustav Eiffel’s proposal to build an iron tower for the Paris Exhibition 
of 1900 (Paris: E. Capiomont & V. Renault, 1885). 


trated catalog 
written by 
William Cagle. 
Among the 
treasures 

on view were 
Eiffel’s plans 
for his tower, 
Tallis’s descrip- 
tion of the 
Crystal Palace, 
and a pocket 
guide to the 
Vienna exhibi- 
tion that 
includes a 
comparative 
table of English 


and foreign money, advice on how to 


pee the fortieth anniversary of the 
Lilly Library and the twentieth 
anniversary of the Friends were 
honored in 2000 by a witty and infor- 
mative talk by Al David, “Chaucer at 
the Lilly: the Idea of a Rare Book 
Library.” 


speak and understand French and 
German, and a guide to hotels of 
Vienna. 


rom the Victorians’ delight in exhi- 

bitions, the library turned to their 
delight in reading, with an exhibition 
curated by Elizabeth L. Johnston. This 


he year 2001 opened with a 

memorable cele- 
bration of the inter- 
national exhibitions 
held between 1851, 
when London 
hosted the Great 
Exhibition of the 
Works of Industry of 
All Nations in the 
Crystal Palace, and 
1904, when an exhi- 
bition featuring the 
Louisiana Purchase 
was held in St. 
Louis. Prepared by 
Rebecca Cape with 
the assistance of 
Christopher Harter, 
the Lilly exhibition 
was accompanied by 
an extensive and 
beautifully illus- 


display enabled turn of the (twenty- 


first) century 
readers to gain 
a clearer idea 
of what 


Victorians were reading and of how 
those books were presented, a theme 
also taken up by Pat Brantlinger in a 
talk he gave to the Friends, setting the 
exhibition in its broader context of 
readerships and lending libraries. The 
Victorian slower pace of reading was 
emphasized in Don Gray’s guide to the 
exhibition, where he points out how 
readers of serialized novels, or those 
who could not afford the more expen- 
sive editions, would have to wait some- 
times for years to finish their novel. 
The last number of Black Bess, for 
instance, appeared five years after the 
first. The exhibition also highlighted 
the work of illustrators, whose distinc- 
tive interpretations often shaped 
readers’ impressions of what they were 
reading. 


()™ of the Lilly’s most unusual 
collections was the focus for 


4,000 Years of Miniature Books, no 
doubt the exhibition that has mounted 
more books than any other. Included 
among them was a tribute to the 
Private Press of the Indiana Kid (alias 
James Lamar Weygand), who lived all 
his life in Nappanee, Indiana, and 
published 24 miniature books, all of 
which were on display. Among the 50 
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A British hand-held game, early- to mid-20th century. 
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other books he printed, the Indiana 
Kid highlighted Indiana history and 
works by Hoosier authors. He had a 
particular interest in the history of 
printing, private presses, and press- 


marks, and was also a papermaker who 


produced two handmade papers. 
Among the intriguing titles from his 
miniature books collection are The 
Issue of the Tissue and Cole Porter Fudge. 


n the fall of 2001 Jerry Slocum’s 
magnificent collection of puzzles 
was celebrated both by an exhibition 
of works associated with mathematics 
—Math! The History of Mathematics in 

Science and Literature—and by a 
selection from the Slocum Puzzle 
Foundation. This joint exhibition 
attracted to the library more mathe- 
maticians and more children than we 
usually see. In addition to the usual 
books and objects on view in cases, 

a good selection of the puzzles was 
placed out on tables in the lounge, for 
the hands-on experimentation and 
delight of visitors. At least one distin- 
guished mathematician admitted only 
slightly ruefully to having spent the 
entire morning there. Among the 
math books were works demonstrating 
the mathematics involved in playing 
billiards, a 1482 edition of Euclid, 

and some early arithmetic primers, 
including the delightfully titled 
Marmaduke Multiply’s Merry Method of 
Making Minor Mathematicians of 1818. 
The first edition of Whitehead and 
Russell’s famous Principia mathematica 
offered an interesting counterpoint 

to the fiftieth edition of Cocker’s 
Arithmetick, an edition published in 
1741. Other famous works included 
Fermat’s 1670 edition of the work of 
Diophantus of Alexandria, and René 
Descartes’ 1637 Discours de la Méthode. 


Pour bien Conduire sa Raison... Plus... 


La Géometrie. . . . In this exceptionally 
rich and varied exhibition, there were 
cases devoted to cartography, non- 
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Fiddler with Robins, a Victorian holiday card (London: Charles Goodall & Son, ca. 1870's). 


Euclidian geometry, mathematical 
recreations, and astronomy. Lewis 
Carroll, Edgar Allan Poe, and Conan 
Doyle were all present, in displays that 
paid homage to the brilliance of math- 
ematicians as well as the ingenuity of 
printers. 


The puzzles included examples of 
impossible objects such as Coca-Cola 
bottles with arrows through their 
necks, brainteasers, jugs that threat- 
ened to disgorge their contents from 
any one of a dozen spouts, and various 
mathematical puzzles. One puzzle 
consisted of two identical pieces of 
wood that could be placed together to 
form a pyramid, while another chal- 
lenged you to place four T-shaped 
blocks in a box such that all were lying 
flat. There was also an array of puzzles 
defying you to remove a particular 
section—an apparently perfectly easy 
test, as long as it was someone else who 
was attempting it. 


he holiday season was colorfully 

acknowledged with a display called 
Image and Sentiment: Five Publishers of 
Victorian Holiday Cards. 


| ee for 2002 began with The 
Beat Generation at the Lilly Library 
and Five Centuries of Music, an exhibi- 
tion that Leonard Phillips describes in 
this newsletter. The Beat Generation 
exhibit highlighted the poetry of Allen 
Ginsberg, Gregory Corso, William S. 
Burroughs, and Jack Kerouac. Works 
on display by other Beats and off-Beats 
were the one-page typescript “Preface 
to a Twenty Volume Suicide Note” by 
LeRoi Jones (Amiri Baraka) and six reac- 
tions to the Beat Generation, including 
J. W. Erlich’s Howl of the Censor and 
Partisan Review's “The Know-Nothing 
Bohemians.” 


()" summer exhibition also 
attracted more children than 
usual, with its celebration of cartoons 
and comics curated by Mike Cagle, 
whose article on this exhibit and the 
inspiration behind it also appears in 
this newsletter. a 


Comic Books 


by Mike Cagle, Curator 


For some reason, I've 
always found comics art 
fascinating. 


Like most kids of my generation, I 
read comic strips in the newspaper 
and comic books bought at the local 
drugstores. Even as a child, | wondered 
how the art was created. My friends 
and I would argue about which charac- 
ters, writers, publishers, and especially 
artists were better, and why. 


Eventually my interests broadened, but 
the original enthusiasms remained as 
part of the mix. As a teenager, I met 
Breon Mitchell’s brother Tim, who was 
then an art history graduate student 
who had amassed a large comic book 
collection (some of which I acquired). 
He was one of the people who first 
hinted to me that “comics art” might 
include a lot more than American 
superhero comics—that | might find it 
interesting to investigate artists such as 
Cruikshank, Daumier, Gilray, Hogarth, 
Nast, and Tenniel. 


As my interests expanded, the comics 
field was undergoing changes, with 

an explosion of experimentation in 
“mainstream” comics, the appearance 
of the underground press, and later, a 
variety of creator-published small press 
efforts, and the development of 
“graphic novels.” 


All along, I was drawing, mostly in 
cartoon-influenced styles, and this 
strengthened a sense of identification 
with the artists and cartoonists associ- 
ated with comics. Looking at a certain 
artist’s work might make me think, 

“I wonder how (or why) the artist did 
that? How would I do it?” Or, “I know 
what it’s like to do that!” 
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Caricaturist George Cruikshank’s illustrations for this pamphlet and the accompanying ladder toy, 
right, depict the stages of Queen Caroline’s relationship with King George IV (London: William 


Hone, 1820). 


Under the directorship of my father, 
William Cagle, the Lilly made some 
purchases of comics art, comic books, 
and related materials. (Perhaps the 
influence of Tim Mitchell deserves a 
little credit for this as well.) There were 
large collections such as the Dale 
Messick (Brenda Starr) and Fontaine 
Fox (Toonerville Folks) papers, and 
there were also miscellaneous bits and 
pieces that came as parts of other 
collections. 


During this period, I was often hanging 
out at the Lilly, and later, working there 
as an undergraduate. That’s how I 


became aware of the fact that the Lilly 
had some very interesting comics and 
cartoon material. Over the years, I had 
always felt that this general area of 
work could make a very nice Lilly 
exhibit, and it always puzzled me a bit 
that it hadn’t been done. After I visited 
the Cartoon Research Library at Ohio 
State University (an institution very 
much like the Lilly, but devoted exclu- 
sively to comics art), I felt even more 
strongly that the Lilly could and 
should show off its comics holdings. 
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An example of contemporary comic art, Speed Bump by Dave Coverly (Los Angeles: 


Creators Syndicate, Inc., 2001). 


One day I happened to run into Breon 
Mitchell at a local coffee shop, and I 
mentioned to him this idea that had 
been percolating in my mind. “You 
oughtta have a comics show,” I opined, 
and his response was, “Wonderful idea! 
Why don’t you help us organize it? Let 
me run it past the staff first, though.” 


So I began the very entertaining 
project of visiting the Lilly several 
times a week, looking through the 
collections, searching for interesting or 
beautiful items that could fit into the 
exhibition. | just adore so many of 
these artists, and to be able to look 
at so much of their work, to hold the 
early printed copies or the original 
artwork in my hands and peruse it 

at leisure—what a sheer delight! 


The first problem was to define the 
parameters. What kinds of materials 
would be included? A line would have 
to be drawn somehow around the 
subject. Some writers locate the origins 
(or cousins) of comics in such disparate 
forms as cave paintings, Egyptian 
hieroglyphics, or (more convincingly) 
medieval narrative woodcuts. Should 
we go so far back into history? I felt 
not, for several reasons. For one thing, 
comics as we think of them today are a 
phenomenon linked with the spread of 
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So the focus 
of the exhibition was mainly on twen- 
tieth-century American work, with a 
glance at some of the nineteenth- 
century British, German, and American 
ancestors. But even given these para- 
meters, questions arose as to what 
should be included. Animated films? 
Caricatures? Children’s books? The 
illustrated adult narratives of a story- 
teller like Edward Gorey? 


In the interest of appealing to a broad 
audience and of showcasing the diver- 
sity of material to be found at the Lilly, 
we decided to include all of the above, 
and more. Comic strips (many repre- 
sented by original artwork), comic 
books, graphic novels, magazine 
cartoons, editorial and political 
cartoons, caricature, humorous and 
narrative illustration, animated film 
art, and books and songs by people 
generally recognized as cartoonists — 
even when limited to nineteenth- and 
twentieth-century, mostly American 
material, the range that can be covered 
by “cartoons and comics” is still quite 
broad. It’s my contention that this 
constellation of fields is not just a 
random selection, but that all these 
areas are related. They influence one 
another and share some common 
features and overlapping histories. 


I knew a lot about some of the artists 
in the exhibition, and nothing or 
very little about some of the others. 
In those cases I had to quickly learn 
enough to be able to write labels for 
items to be displayed. The Lilly staff 
was a tremendous resource for this. 
Stephen Cape in particular was a great 
help in providing information and 
sources about Cruikshank. 


The next step was deciding on the 
arrangement: should it be thematic or 
chronological? In the end, we used a 
combination. The hardest part was 
next: wrestling with the difficult 
choices as to which items to leave out, 
which pages to show in books or maga- 
zines, and how to physically fit the 
things into cases in a way that looked 
nice and made sense. 


There was also the problem of a few 
gaps in the Lilly collections: no Yellow 
Kid, no Winsor McCay, no Contract 
with God, no Watchmen, and very little 
recent material. Ah, well, you can’t 
show what you don’t have—although 
Dave Coverly and Joel Pett, two award- 
winning contemporary cartoonists 
with IU and Bloomington connections, 
both generously donated recent work 
to the Lilly so we could bring the 
chronology up to the present. 


I felt very satisfied with the resulting 
exhibition. It conveyed a sense of the 
diversity of comics-related material in 
the Lilly collections as well as the 
variety of forms that cartoons and 
comics have taken in our culture over 
the past century or so, and how these 
forms are linked. I hope it also helped 
evoke some of the excitement and 
fascination that these related kinds of 
art and storytelling have held for me 
since I was a child. 


I wish it had occurred to me to dedi- 
cate the project to the memory of Tim 
Mitchell—thanks are due him for the 
original inspiration. st 


The Century was Two Years Old: 


Celebrating Victor Hugo (1802-1885) 


by Rosemary Lloyd, Department of French and Italian 


From early adolescence Victor Hugo was determined to 
become a dominant figure in the literature of France: 
“Chateaubriand or nothing,” he promised himself in his 
diary when he was 13. Throughout his long life, his produc- 
tivity, powerful imagination, and verbal pyrotechnics enabled 
him to tower over most of his contemporaries even during 
the 18 years he spent in exile on the Channel Islands, where 
his brooding and irascible presence was a constant thorn in 
the side of Napoleon III, whom Hugo dubbed “Napoleon 

the Little.” 


A prolific poet who was adept at every verse form except 

the sonnet—“If sonnets counted, everything would be 
impossible!” he snorts in Les deux trouvailles de Gallus—Hugo 
was also a spirited writer of pamphlets, which he used to 
denounce the death penalty, attack France’s Second Empire, 
and warn of the evils of the slave trade in the United States. 
He wrote plays, several of which have inspired operas—most 
notably Le Roi s‘amuse, which served as the inspiration for 
Verdi's Rigoletto. And he was an extremely popular novelist, 
the author not only of Notre-Dame de Paris and Les Misérables, 
but also of a powerful tale of the sea, Les Travailleurs de la 
mer, a novel about a “demon dwarf,” which he titled Han 
dIsland, and L’Homme qui rit, the Gothic story of a child 
disfigured in childhood so he can earn money as a freak at 
sideshows. 


The exhibition that celebrates the bicentennial of the poet’s 
birth reveals not just the creative energy of Hugo but also 
the collecting energy of the Lilly, and particularly of William 
Cagle. The collection was further enriched when Renée Riese 
and Judd Hubert gave the Lilly their French literature library, 
which included many volumes of Hugo’s work. 


Among the treasures on view are the 
anthology of the Toulouse Academy 
in which Hugo published his first 
award-winning poems: at 17 he won 
the highest honor, a Golden Lilly, 
for his ode on the re-erection of 

the statue of Henri IV. The library 
also owns a complete run of Le 
Conservateur, the periodical created 
by Hugo and his brother in 1819- 
1820. There are numerous first 
editions, including the ode he wrote 
in 1827 for the column in the Place 
Vendome; the collection of satirical 
poems directed against Napoleon III; 
Chatiments, first published in 
Brussels; and Notre-Dame de Paris, 
first published in 1831, with 
vignettes by Tony Johannot. Two of 


Illustration from the title page of Notre-Dame de 
Paris (Paris: C. Gosselin, 1831). 


on the coronation of King Cha 
“4 mon aimable tante Asseline” 
the 1880 printing of Odes et ballades is inscribed to 
Mademoiselle Marie Mercier, to whom he had given refuge in 
June 1871, when he was living in Luxembourg. There are also 
three manuscript letters. One final treasure that shouldn’t be 
forgotten is a copy of Paris Guide to which Hugo contributed 
a 40-page introduction and of which the Lilly was able to 
acquire a copy whose special paper provides higher quality 
impressions of the beautiful wood engravings. 


Hugo’s writing inspired numerous other works, a representa- 
tive sample of which is also on display. In addition to musical 
settings by Hector Berlioz and Franz Liszt, Louise-Angélique 
Bertin and Giuseppi Verdi, there are radio versions of Les 
Misérables (this by the incomparable Orson Welles) and Les 
Travailleurs de la mer, and a movie press-book for Twentieth- 
Century Fox’s 1935 version of Les Misérables (advertising a 
quill pen identical to the one used in the movie to sign Jean 
Valjean’s incarceration papers). From the abundant crop of 
parodies his work generated can be seen Oh! Qu’Nenni, ou, Le 
mirliton fatal, which mocks Hugo’s play Hernani, and a disre- 
spectful version of Torquemada, the longest 
of the plays Hugo wrote in his last years of 
exile. Signed by one Ose-trop-Goth, 
Toquémalade (meaning “sick madman”) 
claims to be on sale at a merchant of “... 
[sic] and to be printed for “the lovers of 
romantic . . . at the dawn of the twentieth 
century.” 


When Victor Hugo died in 1885, his funeral 
cortege was escorted by over 2 million 
people, more than the entire population of 
Paris at that time. The exhibition gives some 
indication of what had raised him to such 
heroic stature. 


” 


The Century was Two Years Old: Celebrating 
Victor Hugo (1802-1885), curated by Rosemary 
Lloyd, will be in the Main Gallery until 
December 14, 2002. a 
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An Overland Expedition to the Great Exhibition (London: Chapman and Hall, 1851). 


Please Join the Friends 
of the Lilly Library 


If you are not a member, we invite you 
to join the Friends of the Lilly Library. 
If you would like more information 
about membership categories, benefits 
of membership, or Friends of the Lilly 
Library events, contact the office of the 
Director at (812) 855-2452, or visit our 
Web site at www.indiana.edu/~liblilly/. 


Newsletter design and copyediting by the 
Indiana University Office of Publications. 
Photography by Indiana University 
Photographic Services, the Indiana University 
Art Museum, Francis Lapka, and Polly Martin. 


The Friends of the Lilly 
Library 


President: Rosemary Lloyd 

Vice President: Albert Wertheim 
Treasurer: Eric Mitter 

Secretary: Lori Dekydtspotter 
Newsletter Editor: Rosemary Lloyd 


The Lilly Library 

Breon Mitchell, Director 

Giuseppe Baglivi, Rare Book Cataloger 
Cheryl Baumgart, Manuscripts Cataloger 
James Canary, Head of Conservation 


Rebecca Cape, Head of Reference and 
Public Services 
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Stephen Cape, Cataloger of Rare Books and 
Special Collections 


Lori Dekydtspotter, Rare Books Cataloger 
Erika Dowell, Public Services Librarian 
Chris Harter, Reference Associate 


Elizabeth Johnson, Head of Technical 
Services 


Lewis Johnson, Conservation Technician 
Francis Lapka, Public Services Assistant 
Sue Presnell, Reference Associate 

Penny Ramon, Administrative Secretary 
Joel Silver, Curator of Books 

Saundra Taylor, Curator of Manuscripts 


Lynn Uhls, Catalog Management Specialist 
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S LE SOLEIL 
| SE LEVANT 
SUR LA LITTERATURE 


QUE LE“§OEBE A L’HORIZON DU TEXTE SE 

MONTRE ENFIN COMME ON LE VOIT ICI POUR LA 

PREMIERE FOIS EN LITTERATURE SOUS LES ESPECES 

DE SON NOM INCORPORE DANS LA PREMIERE LIGNE 

DE FACON QU’IL SEMBLE S’ELEVER PEU A PEU 

QUOIQUE A LINTERIEUR TOUJOURS DE LA JUSTI- 

FICATION POUR PARAITRE BRILLER BIENTOT EN 

HAUT ET A GAUCHE DE LA PAGE DONT IL FAIT 

L’OBJET VOILA QUI EST NORMAL ETANT DONNE LE 

MODE D’ECRITURE ADOPTE DANS NOS REGIONS 

COMME AUSSI DU POINT DE VUE OU PUISQU’IL 

: M’EN CROIT SE SUBROGEANT CONTINUELLEMENT A 

vi MOI-MEME SE TROUVE ACTUELLEMENT SITUE LE 
s LECTEUR. 


En effet lorsque je commence 4 écrire, 
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UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
URBANA CHAMPAIGN 


Clockwise from top: Paul Reverdy and Juan Gris, Au soleil du plafond 
Francis Ponge and Jacques Herold, Le Soleil placé en abime 


Reneé Char and Max Ernst, Dent prompte 


Number 35 


A Letter from the President 


Rosemary Lloyd 


When I look back at my four 
years as president of the 
Friends of the Lilly Library, 
at the meetings and talks 
and exhibitions, what domi- 
nates is a sense of excite- 
ment, at all that the Lilly 
does, and has, and is. It can 
celebrate with equal ease 
and grace the bicentenary 

of the French writer Victor 
Hugo and the centenary of 
Emily Hahn, author of 52 
books and hundreds of 
magazine articles, and an 
intrepid and inveterate 
traveler. It can reveal, 
through books and images 
and sheet music, the quirks 
and passions of Victorian — 
England, or it can mount a 
wonderfully wide-ranging 
display of pop-up books. When 
operas and plays are performed on 
campus, the Lilly is ready to put up a 
cabinet or two of items that expand 
our understanding of those works and 
that enhance our pleasure in their 
performance. When the ivory-billed 
woodpecker, thought to have died 
out some 45 years ago, is rediscovered 
in Arkansas, the Lilly offers its own 
sighting, by opening the elephant 
edition to Audubon’s superb picture 
of that impressive bird. 


There has been a great variety of fasci- 
nating talks. To mention only a repre- 
sentative selection: Donald C. 
Dickinson, specialist in the antiquarian 
book trade, spoke about the bookman 
John Carter, who helped David A. 
Randall supply many books to J. K. 
Lilly, Jr.; Ron Randall gave an after- 
dinner talk on “Father and Son: A Life 
in Books”; Donald L. Smith gave a 
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Lefevre James Cranstone, watercolor 


PowerPoint presentation introducing 
his book, Lefevre James Cranstone: His 
Life and Art, with illustrations from the 
Lilly’s collections of Cranstone’s water- 
colors; and bookwoman Priscilla Juvelis 
discussed contemporary book arts. In 
April 2004, on the anniversary of 
Lincoln’s assassination, Richard 
Gutman explored the question: 
“When—if ever—did John Wilkes 
Booth eat in a diner?” The Lilly’s hold- 
ings in the media were celebrated by 
two visitors, the cartoonist Willis Pyle 
who (among other things) created 
Gerald McBoing Boing, and who has 
presented the Library with original 
drawings by Arthur William Brown; 
and producer Bob Shanks, who regaled 
us with tales of stars and would-be 
stars. The Baker Street Irregulars have 
joined us on a couple of occasions to 
put the Holmes holdings under the 
microscope, providing an exceptionally 
lively audience. 


On many occasions the Friends have 
been able to celebrate exhibitions 
mounted in the library. In the spring of 
2003, Erika Dowell provided a selective 
examination of the way women in 
America have experienced sexuality 
over the past 350 years. Her exhibition, 
titled Passion & Purity: Women’s 
Sexualities in America, included a copy 
of “An Act against Adultery and 
Polygamie” passed by the assembly of 
the Province of Massachusetts Bay in 
1694; various sex guides; a copy of 
Mason Long’s Save the Girls (1883), 
which cautioned against the evils of 
public balls; Helen Gurley Brown’s 
landmark work of 1962, Sex and the 
Single Girl; and Erica Jong’s novel Fear 
of Flying. That spring also saw the 
collection of 100 books famous in 
English literature exhibited by the 
Grolier Club in 1902, whose catalog 
rapidly became a shopping list for 
active and wealthy collectors seeking 
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out first or earliest obtainable editions 
of these canonized books. The Lilly 
Library owns 99 titles of the Grolier 
Hundred (visitors happily accepted the 
facsimile edition of the Pierpont 
Morgan Library’s copy of Malory’s Le 
Morte d’Arthur of 1485). Another 
feature of the spring of 2003 was the 
slow unwinding of the original type- 
script roll of Jack Kerouac’s novel On 
the Road, provided courtesy of the 
James Irsay family. In fall 2003 an 
exhibition of pop-up books not only 
amused and charmed visitors, but 
provided the inspiration for the even 
larger display on view this summer 
(2005), while a display of some of the 
library’s significant collection of 
medical books rubbed shoulders with 
Spies and Secret Agents: James Bond and 
Beyond. And who could forget the 
spring 2004 exhibition of Treasures 

of the Lilly Library, with its display of 


items including the manuscript of J. M. 


Barrie’s play, Peter Pan; two leaves from 
a 15th-century block book, the Biblia 
Pauperum, a 1570 copy of Euclid’s The 
Elements of Geometrie; Einstein’s Die 
Grundlage der allgemeinen 


Left to right: Michael Wilcox’s binding of 
Ashendene Press’s Le Morte d’Arthur 


Lewis Carrol and John Tenniel, Alice’s 
Adventures in Wonderland. First edition, 1865. 
Paul Eluard and Hans Bellmer, Les Jeux de la 
poupée 


Relativitatstheorie; Julia Ward Howe’s 
“The Battle Hymn of the Republic”; 
and Francis Scott Key’s The Star- 
Spangled Banner: A Pariotic {sic} Song. 
On show concurrently in the Lincoln 
Room was a display of The Limited 
Editions Club, featuring black authors 
and artists. The summer exhibitions in 
2004 offered an imaginative triptych, 
with Mad Hatter’s Tea Party in the Ball 
Room, Between Temperance and Gorgeous 
Drunkards: An Exhibition on Beer, Wine 
and Spirits in the Lincoln Room, and 
Steve Cape’s Kahveh, Choclatl, Ch’a: The 
New Flavors Arrive in the main exhibi- 
tion area. Literature, history, biology, 
and gastronomy came together in a 
popular exhibition. The fall 2004 exhi- 
bition of French artists’ books made 
excellent use of gifts from the Friends 
which can also be seen this summer: 
higher tops for the display cabinets, 
enabling books to be exhibited 
standing up and eliminating the reflec- 
tion from the ceiling that at times 
interferes with viewing objects in the 
flat-top cabinets. 


ILLUSTRES DE TEXTES PAR 


PAUL ELUARD 


Meeting Friends at the various func- 
tions has also been a great pleasure, as 
has time spent with Breon, ostensibly 
to discuss business matters concerning 
the Friends, but always also providing 
me with the possibility of seeing what 
recent acquisitions had arrived: from 
the earliest known dictionaries in a 
huge number of languages to manu- 
script correspondence between transla- 
tors and their authors, from a superb 
facsimile of Montaigne’s Essais with 
his handwritten annotations to a gift 
of Paul Eluard’s and Hans Bellmer’s 
artists’ book Les Jeux de la poupée from 
Renée Riese Hubert and Judd Hubert. 
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Digital Imaging at the Lilly Library 


By Erika Dowell 


Television producers. Editors. 
Publishers. Though they don’t walk in 
the front door, they are some of the 
Lilly Library’s most loyal patrons. 
Through the Library’s digital imaging 
services, they get the images they need 
to illustrate their documentaries, 
books, and magazines. A picture 
researcher working for the History 
Channel recently requested images 
depicting Native Americans during the 
time of the Spanish Conquest. Images 
from the Lilly’s copies of Theodore de 
Bry’s Grands Voyages (1590-1655) and 
La historia general de las Indias by 
Gonzalo Fernandez de Oviedo y Valdés 
(1535) may soon be popping up on 
your television screens. The recently 
published Norton Anthology of Children’s 
Literature features images of Lilly 
Library chapbooks, and the well- 
respected reference series Dictionary of 
Literary Biography has an ongoing rela- 
tionship with the Lilly Library to 
provide images for its volumes. Most 
recently, the Library contributed 
images to a volume on the French 
Enlightenment. The public 
services staff works to supply 
images to high-profile projects 
like these, as well as to authors, 
scholars, students, and the 
interested public worldwide. 


Requests for images come to the 
Library by e-mail, telephone, 
and in person. Sometimes 
requests are for specific images. 
At other times, patrons know 
what they want in an image, 
but don’t know where to find 
it. In these cases, the reference 
staff works to hunt down J 
images that may be appropriate. 
Once the needed images are 
identified, Public Services 
Associate Anthony Tedeschi 
works with patrons to deter- 
mine just what format of 
reproduction will work best 
for them. Some users still want 
traditional photographs, but 
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Rosemary Lloyd with Erika Dowell in the reading room 


most are happy with digital images. 
Tedeschi helps them determine what 
file size and image resolution will suit 
their needs. Then he or graduate 
student photographer Michael Taylor 
shoots or scans the images and delivers 
them by download or through the 
mail on a compact disk. Tedeschi also 
handles all the invoicing associated 
with image orders. When using images 
provided by the Lilly Library in a 
commercial product such as a book 

or television program, it may also 

be necessary to negotiate a use fee 
with Director Breon Mitchell and 

the curators. 


In 2004, the Lilly Library supplied its 
patrons with more than 3,600 digital 
images. Some of the images were shot 
with the Library’s Canon D70 digital 
SLR camera. Newly acquired in late 
2004, the Canon can capture great 
detail for medium to large originals. 
Because it works like a traditional 
35mm camera in some ways, the 
Canon can be used with different 


lenses. A 60mm micro lens can capture 
the detail of an illuminated initial or a 
tiny miniature book. This new camera 
has made a great difference in the 
quality of images that the Library can 
offer to the public. There are plans to 
upgrade the lighting in the photo 
studio and to acquire a scanner large 
enough to accommodate flat materials 
such as sheet music in the near future. 
The Friends have agreed to help with 
the purchasing of this scanner. 


The digital imaging activities of the 
Lilly Library are a natural extension of 
the photography the Library has 
provided to authors and publishers 
since its founding in 1960. The assis- 
tance we give authors and other 
creators is just one part of the strong 
public service ethic of the Library. And 
seeing images from the collections 
appear in books and magazines and on 
television (with the appropriate credit 
line!) helps advance the reputation of 
the Lilly Library throughout the world. 
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Smiles’s 
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advice manual Self-Help, several 
volumes of Browning’s epic poem The 
Ring and the Book, Kipling’s The Jungle 
Book, Bulwer’s England and the English, 
and a series of books devoted to more 


FOR INE 


domestic pursuits—cooking, 
_ gardening, and other such Things a 


Lady Would Like to Know. The hypo- 
thetical owner of this bookshelf might 
seem to have extraordinarily diverse 


- tastes in reading, but her tastes in 


music are equally varied, for the old 
standard “God Save the Queen” 
appears alongside a piece inspired by a 
colossal military blunder in the 
Crimean War, the “Charge of the Light 
Brigade March,” as well as the now 
forgotten sentimental waltz “Fairie 
Voices” and the creaky collection of 
polkas titled The Great Exhibition 
Quadrilles. Such titles would seem to be 


more suited nowadays to an unwilling 
child enrolled in piano lessons than to 


a grown-up entertaining herself at her 
instrument. (What young pianist, after 
al!, has not had to master an infantile 
version of “The Battle Hymn of the 
Republic” or the technologically 


inspired jingle “The Spinning Song”?) 
But as a survey of one aspect of 
Victorian culture, these titles are 
remarkably telling. The Victorians, this 
collection suggests, were using every 
instrument they could to resolve the 
contradictory tendencies evident in 
their movements toward modernity: 
they were confidently patriotic, 
believers in England and her queen, 
but frightened by the impending 
collapse of their empire, and they used 
their parlor music to put both their 
technology and their tears on display. 


More than music though, the 
Victorians used the written word to 
analyze, critique, and understand the 
many dramatically contradictory facets 
of their collective identity. Over the 
nineteenth century, literacy rates rose 
dramatically—from less than 50 
percent before mid-century to 97 
percent by 1900. These are staggering 
figures considering that until 1880, 
most working- and some middle-class 
children only received two or three 
years of schooling (and not, for the 
most part, good schooling). Books, 
then, became an important part of 
Victorian self-education. They read to 
learn, and they also read novels, which 
taught morals as surely as textbooks 
taught facts. One of the most illumi- 
nating sections in the Lilly’s Victoriana 
exhibit examines Victorian reading 
culture. Samples of part-issue publica- 
tions of popular literature, in which 
works were printed in segments with 
several illustrations per volume, 
include Dickens’s 1836 picaresque 
novel The Pickwick Papers and George 
Eliot’s magisterial 1872 opus 
Middlemarch. The Lilly also shows us 
monthly installments of a Sherlock 
Holmes story and Thackeray’s Vanity 
Fair, both of which were issued in 
serial form (published in periodicals 
over the course of one to two years), as 
well as all three volumes of Gissing’s 
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tipigd ker novel Revit Grub Street. The 
Victorian tendency to publish novels 
in parts allowed readers to live and 
learn along with the characters i in the 
books, much as today we can live in 
tandem with our TV friends. But 
beyond this, readers of novels in parts 
now and then affected the way . a work 
tured out; in fact, after hearing a 
a group of. men eee how much 


with the expect ee that they could 
~ perhaps: affect its outcome, they / 
_ approached other written works with 
: the expectation of being themselves, 
affected. The Lilly’s widely varied 
collection of how-to manuals on sports 
- and travel (including an 1839 
_Bradshaw—the Victorian tailway — 
schedule which Virginia Woolf would 
4 pillory s $01 nast i ly in Mrs. Dalloway 
\ 80- -plus: years after the fact) demon- 
strates a variety of ways in which the 
__ Victorians sought to enrich themselves, 
a . bo h physically and mentally. On a less 
sel: it nproving note, however, a first — 
my edition of Darwin’s Origin of Species _ 


% 


ah a moment of collective crisis for : 


the” : Victorians, for Darwin in 1859 
dignified ie evidence the. eerie of 
religious doubts that had been - 
plaguing England for quite some time. 
Similarly, a first edition of Henry 
Mayhew’s monumental ethnography 

; Wee and the London Poor, 

_ Se aig of a neg cultural 


7 ce to Senin such 
£ ead ex alor out of existence. Similar 


i 


works would 
follow, several 
of which are 
on display at 
the Lilly, 
including a 
book-length 
roadmap for 
the elimina- 
tion of urban 
poverty 
written by 
William 
Booth, the 
founder of the Salvation Army, and 
W.T. Stead’s exposé on child prostitu- 
tion, his research for which would land 
him in prison. 


Just before the Victorians turned a 
scientific eye on Anglican orthodoxy 
and a legislative eye on urban poverty, 
they were using their eyes in a more 
recreational fashion: they were, in 
short, visiting the Great Exhibition, a 
massive (and garish) attempt to display 
the industrial progress of all nations in 


_ the world under one roof. One of the 
‘single most interesting items in the 


Victoriana display is the Art Journal 


- Illustrated Catalogue, a guide to this 


1851 exhibit. Elaborate illustrations 
grace the pages we see; we can only 
regret, in fact, that we cannot spend 
hours thumbing through this array of 
technological curiosities. As we look at 
this catalog, however, we know that 
the more thoughtful Victorians, such 
as Dickens and Arnold, worried that 
the devotion to scientific and techno- 
logical progress that we see illustrated 
so splendidly here prepared the way for 
Darwin and produced the conditions 
that Mayhew would later analyze. 


William Morris, The Decorative Arts 


But the Victorians sought salva- 
tion from the maladies of 
creeping religious doubt and 
modern industrial chaos not 
only in investigation and legis- 
lation but also in art. A copy of 
William Morris’s 1878 lecture 
The Decorative Arts and a first 
edition of his 1892 utopian 
novel News from Nowhere 
suggest a solution to these prob- 
lems. Morris, an early leader of 
the arts and crafts movement, is 
perhaps best remembered today 
for his lush wallpaper and upholstery 
designs. At the time, however, this 
socialist was hailed for his attempts to 
rescue that most Victorian of all 
values—the work ethic—from the 
realm of the inhuman and mecha- 
nistic. Taking pride in doing our work 
well and in making it personal and 
artistic, Morris argued, will help us to 
repent of the aesthetic sins of the past, 
especially those most heinous ones 
committed in 1851. If the Victorians 
did not buy into the whole of Morris’s 
political aesthetics, they did purchase 
his wallpaper and read his novels. And, 
the curators of this exhibit suggest, this 
is perhaps a hint for us that the 
Victorians found in home life— 
arranging their bookshelves and 
playing their pianos—a steady bulwark 
against the shifting and contradictory 
values of 

their age. 
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Small Exhibits at the Lilly Library 


By Rebecca Cape 


SEXUAL 


The Lilly Library E E i AU l () i 


prepares exhibitions 


for a number of in THE 


different reasons: in 


I first met Dean not long after my awife and I split up. I 
had just gotten over a serious illness that I wont bother to 
talk about, except that it had something to do with the misera 
bly weary split-up and my germ feeling that everything was dead, 
With the coming of Dean Moriarty began the part of my life you 


: ; th HUMAN could call my life on the road, Before that I'd often dreamed 
conjunction wit of going West to see the country, always vaguely miteplanning 


an event on Campus 


and never taking off, Dean is the perfect guy for the raod 
because he actually was born on the road, when his parents were 


or fora conference, PERIGLE ‘passing through Salt Lake City in #@ 1926, in a jalopy, on their 


for instance; for 
anniversaries of 
significant events; 
and for classes. In 
early 2003 Passion 
& Purity, curated by 
Erika Dowell, was 
an exhibition in the 
Lounge concerning 


way to Los Angeles, First reports of him came to me through 
Chad King, who'd shown me a few letters from him written in a 
New Mexico reform school, I was tremendously interested in the 
letters because they so naively and sweetly asked Chad to teach 
him all about Nietzsche and all the wonderful intellectual things 
that Chad knew, At one point Carlo and I talked about the let 
and wondered if we wuld ever meet the strange Deen ot Sorat 
This is all far-back, when Dean was not the way he is today, when 
he was a young jailkid =gexx shrouded in mystery. Then 3 ¢ 
that Dean was out of reform school and was coming to New York 
for the first time; also there was talk that he had just married 
a girl called Marylou, 


The exhibition Passion and Purity celebrated A portion of the original typescript of Jack Kerouac’s On the Road, displayed 


the way women in the 50th anniversary of the publication of in the spring of 2003 courtesy of the James Irsay family. 


America have expe- _—_ Sexual Behavior in the 


rienced sexuality Human Female (1953). 


over the past 350 

years. This was presented for the 
fiftieth anniversary of the publication 
of Alfred Kinsey’s Sexual Behavior in the 
Human Female. Also early in the year 
Chris Harter prepared a display of 
manuscripts of the Beat poets to 
complement the showing of Jack 
Kerouac’s typescript scroll of On the 
Road. In the summer the Lounge 
hosted an exhibition of pop-up books; 
its popularity was the inspiration for 
creating a Main Gallery exhibition of 
pop-up and movable books during the 
summer of 2005. Summer 2004 also 
saw Of Harps and Celtic Culture, an 
exhibition curated by Stephen Cape 
for the International Society of Folk 
Harpers and Craftsmen that met in 
Bloomington in July. Gabriel Swift, an 
intern from the School of Library and 
Information Science, prepared a display 
of Victoriana in the Lounge in the fall 
as part of his internship. Other exhibi- 


In 2004 the year began with a display 
of artists’ books produced by Rocket 4, 
a group of publishers specializing in 
these materials. This was followed by 
Ceramic Intersections, curated by Erika 
Dowell for the pre-conference to the 
National Council on Education for 
Ceramic Arts meeting that was held in 
Bloomington. Breon Mitchell then 
arranged an exhibition of James Joyce 
materials in honor of the 100th 
anniversary of Bloomsday. Two 
summer exhibitions were presented to 
Bee complement the main exhibition of 
ie books on coffee, tea, and chocolate. 
These were Between Temperance and 
Gorgeous Drunkards, works on beer, 
wine, and spirits, curated by Nikki 
Krysak, another intern from the School 
of Library and Information Science; 


First edition of James Joyce’s Ulysses (1922) 


tions in 2003 focused on Hector 
Berlioz, China memory studies, and 
the discovery of microorganisms by 
Robert Hooke and Antoni Van 
Leeuwenhoek. 
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and illustrations of the Mad Hatter’s Tea 
Party. Chris Harter organized a display, 
Before and After Darwin, for the first 
annual Center for Research into the 
Anthropological Foundations of 
Technology (CRAFT) Missing Links 
Conference and, with Jennifer Burton, 
prepared a Punch and Judy exhibition 
for the Bloomin’ Puppetfest; and 
Cindy Kariniemi prepared Just As I Am, 
writings by gay, lesbian, and bisexual 
minority authors for the second Sexual 
Minority Youth in the Heartland 
conference. Other small displays 
during the year were of Limited 
Editions Club works for Black 
History Month; materials by Willis, 
Tony, and Aliki Barnstone for a 
poetry reading by the three poets; 

a commemoration of the death of 
Francis Crick; the notebooks of one 
of Rossini’s favorite sopranos, Mme. 
Laure Cinti-Damoreau, who sang 


Image of Laure Cinti- 
Damoreau from Méthode de 
Chant 
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As sharp as a needle. 


Ts that all, 


Clown ? 
down, 


too-ey, too, 


THE 


FELLOWSHIP - 
~ OF THE RING | 
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Scene II. Punch and the Beadle, 


But here is the BEADLE, a 
You bad man, Punch, said he, 
You must now go with me. 
Go with you!—go where ? 
Why, to prison, down there, 


For beating your wife, 


And taking her life, 


Pil soon knock you 


, } 
Tl soon settle you, with too-ey, | 


From top: Lewis Carroll 
and John Tenniel, Alice’s 
Adventures in Wonderland 


From the Jane Johnson 
manuscript nursery library 


First edition of J.R.R. 
Tolkien’s Lord of the Rings: 
The Fellowship-of the Ring 


oma piu eS Saas Bes ae eae ce ea ats 


Ets 


sohtag 


the title role in La 
Cenerentola in Paris in 

— 1823, for the IU Opera 
' presentation of La 


eM Se 


_ Cenerentola; and a J.R.R. 
Tolkien display for a 
lecture by Thomas 
Shipley. 


University Department 
of Theatre and Drama 
announced the plays 
for the 2004-2005 
season we realized that 
the Lilly Library has 
supporting materials for most, if 
not all, of the plays and arranged 
with Tom Shafer, dramaturg for 
Theatre and Drama, to have 
displays for each production. 
Becky Cape arranged the exhibi- 
tions for Dracula, Bat Boy, The 
Cherry Orchard, The Scarlet Letter, 
and Pal Joey. Chris Harter curated 
those for Happy Birthday, Wanda 
June and Master Harold and the 
Boys. Andrew Gaub, School of 
Library and Information Science 
intern, prepared the exhibition 
for Euripides’ Bacchae. x 


you old 
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Orson Welles and William Shakespeare 


By Angela Courtney 


In October 2003, I presented a paper at 
the Centre for Research in Renaissance 
Studies at the University of Surrey- 
Roehampton for a conference entitled 
“Shakespeare’s Children/Children’s 
Shakespeare.” The conference 
welcomed papers from a variety of 
backgrounds and approaches, from 
explorations of the child in plays of 
Shakespeare, to the boy actor in the 
Renaissance, to later adaptations of 
Shakespeare for a younger audience. 
My paper was an exploration of the 
work of the young Orson Welles—and 
the legacy he left behind with 
Everybody’s Shakespeare. Using the 
unequaled resources available in the 
Lilly Library—the texts of Everybody’s 
Shakespeare and the Orson Welles 
manuscripts, my presentation revisited 
the plays as seen through a brilliant 
young mind that wanted other chil- 
dren to see the vitality of Shakespeare’s 
plays. 


Orson Welles and his mentor, Roger 
Hill, published Everybody’s Shakespeare 
in 1934—acting editions of Julius 
Caesar, The Merchant of Venice, and 
Twelfth Night designed for use in 
schools. Urging readers to return 
Shakespeare’s written word to the 
stage, Welles and Hill developed these 
volumes to be used as guidelines for 
staging lively and pertinent 
Shakespeare productions. The volumes 
are filled with Welles’s own original 
stage directions and illustrations 
suggesting methods for staging and 
costuming. These early works of Welles 
are usually only mentioned as evidence 
of Welles’s early genius, a step in his 
evolution. More extensive treatments 
tend either to minimize his contribu- 
tions to the texts, or to look amusedly 
at his youthful energy. I suggest that 
these editions offer more than a look 
at the developing mind of Welles, that 
they also represent a culmination of 
his adolescent genius; they are 
complete works and warrant treatment 
as such. 


Before exploring Everybody’s 
Shakespeare, taking a brief look at 
Welles’s childhood will help to under- 
stand the events that put him in a 
position to create the volumes at age 
17. The resources at the Lilly Library 
provided many details of Welles’s early 
years. As a young child, he showed 
every indication of what he was to 
become as an adult—creative, control- 
ling, and brilliant. His mother intro- 
duced him to the theatre at a very 
early age, and Welles would produce 
his own versions of Shakespeare in his 
puppet theatre. By 5 and 6 years of age, 
the youngster would not only stage 
Shakespeare in a tent he made, but he 
also played all roles himself. Mature 
beyond his years, Welles entered the 
Todd School for Boys at 11, two years 
after the death of his mother. Here he 
found the familial environment his 
father and troubled older brother were 
unable to provide—an environment 
that fostered his innate talent for the 
theatre and that allied Welles with 
Roger Hill. This relationship with Hill 
was to be one of the most important in 
Welles’s life, and as an adult he was 
often to repeat that Hill was indeed the 
greatest influence in his life. 


Welles quickly became a fixture in the 
Todd School’s theatre; by age 12 he was 
a director, embodying the European 
vogue for an all-powerful unifying 
force that controls a production. In 
1930, at age 15, he staged his collective 
version of Richard II and Henry IV as 
Winter of Discontent, combining three 
Todd School acting troupes and 
creating a production that ran only an 
hour. At an early age he was editing 
with a skill that reflected a natural gift 
for reworking Shakespearean texts into 
self-serving vehicles for his talents. This 
approach was to characterize his work 
from this point on: reverence for the 
works while treating them as a means 
for his own ends. 


The books went through several 
editions quickly. They were first 
published in 1934 by the Todd School's 
own press, with editing and arranging 
credits going to “Roger Hill and Orson 
Welles.” The Todd Press reprinted the 
books in 1938; this time Orson Welles’s 
name came first, capitalizing on the 
successes of Harlem’s WPA productions 
of Macbeth and Julius Caesar. The texts 
were again published in 1938, with 
some minor changes, as The Mercury 
Shakespeare, and were released at the 
same time as the Mercury Text 
Recordings. Macbeth, published in 
1941, was the only new play to be 
added to The Mercury Shakespeare. 


In his autobiography, part of which is 
held at the Lilly Library, Roger Hill 
discusses the genesis of their collabora- 
tion. He felt he had to create a project 
that was of enough interest to Welles 
that it could keep him under control. 
His energy and intellect needed to be 
kept in check, so Hill suggested that 
they write a book that would explain 
how they approached Shakespeare at 
the Todd School. Opinions differ as to 
what Welles did on this pragmatic 
project contrived by Roger Hill. Some 
critics suggest that he did the sketches 
and Hill did everything else. 
Nevertheless, Hill’s autobiography and 
Welles’s letters to him clearly indicate 
that Hill edited the plays and wrote the 
general introduction and Welles wrote 
the introduction to staging, stage 
directions, and scene descriptions, and 
illustrated the texts. 


The texts are energized by Welles’s 
contagious and youthful excitement 
for Shakespeare, precisely what he and 
Hill assert had been lacking in class- 
room Shakespeare for decades, if not 
centuries. Throughout the texts, one of 
the most outstanding features is 
Welles’s choice of words. He appeals to 
the younger reader, replacing a schol- 
arly tone with genuine excitement. In 
his introduction, “On Staging 
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tres 
; % poebiy 
the same time. The Restoration 
chose to be literal, and because 
poetry is its own scenery and be- 
cause we've stuck to physical scen- 


ery and isolated our actor from his . 


audience in a beautiful and literal 
inner stage, and thus isolated emo- 
tional excitement in the theatre 
from the element of beauty, we've 
stuck to prose. Before the Res- 
toration, theatres were court-yards 


Poetry has since. then been nei 
ther necessary nor possible because 
when you can make the dawn over 
Elsinore with a lantern and a pot 
of paint there’s no call for having 
a character stop in the middle of 
the action and say a line like, “But 
look, the morn, in russet mantle 
clad, walks o'er the dew of yon 
high eastern hill,” even supposing 


you could write a line like it. You - 


can’t see and hear beauty, fully, at 


around platforms where you went to hear and to be heard. Since then 
they've been birthday cakes in front of picture-frames where you go 


to see and to be seen. 


Scenery belongs with many plays; it’s an interesting study, a 


worthy art, and it’s fun, but I don’t think there ever was a production — 


of a play by Shakespeare, however expensively authentic, where and 


whenever that was entirely worthy 


of its play. I have just drawn a lot 


of sketches for putting Shakespeare in a 


pictu 


ora 


re frame. Still I feel that one of 


the very wisest ways to play Shakespeare 
is the way he wrote it. (All this frown- 
ing isn’t directed at lighting or simple 
architectural design.) I believe he wrote 
it this way not because he didn’t know 
better but because he knew best. 


So I entreat you who are going to 
use this book for producing these plays 
to try at least one of them utterly with- 
out impediment. Fix up a platform in 
a classroom, a gymnasium, a dance-hall 


back-yard and give Shakespeare a 


sie a 


a ede aa eek 


pea, 


Pate 


E ace: I think you'll find him moré 
literal than anybody’s paint-brush. And 
__ those of you who are students, if I may 
_ be permitted another personal opinion, I 
_ do think that in studying these plays you 
; ~ ought to act them out, if only in the the- 
-_atre of your own mind. Mr. Hill, who 
- is a scholar and a teacher and ought to 
_ know, agrees with me. 


Tn illustrating I have drawn you a 
= te of Shylocks but not nearly enough. 
: _ There are a thousand Shylocks: grim 
_ patriarchs, loving fathers, cunning orien- 
Ss tals, and even comics with big noses. 
a _ And this goes for Malvolio and Marc 
_ Antony, Brutus and Sir Toby Belch, 
- Viola and the two Portias, and all the 
‘ test of the characters in these plays down 
to Lucius and Launcelot Gobbo. You 
can draw them, and what’s more im- 
- portant, play them, exactly as you wish. 
_ [have simply made pictures of the best known and most apeuee 
e versions of these people. But it’s up to you. This is equally true of the 
scene designs. We have tried, without getting technical, to present three _ 
Bate plays as interestingly and with as many ideas as we could, The. hope 
ee 1s that where tradition and we are inadequate, you will jump in and fill 
the holes with ideas of your own. This is a book of ideas and when- 
_ ever it inspires other ideas it will have value. Your idea is as worth 
_ trying as anyone's. Remember that every single way of playing and 
e : page De ed long as the way is effective—is rights; < | 
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| F About the stage directions: Shakespeare went to the rehearsals of 


ie 


Ee hus plays so he didn’t write stage directions. Anyway playwrights 
ee _ didn’t write comprehensive ones until long after his time. Pick up 
i ie oy edition of Shakespeare and you'll find stage directions economically 


26 


Shakespeare and On Shakespeare’s 
Stage,” Welles opens with what is a 
representative example of his prose: 


Shakespeare said everything. Brain to 
belly; every mood and minute of a 
man’s season. His language is starlight 


and fireflies and the sun and the moon. 


He wrote it with tears and blood and 
beer, and his words march like heart- 
beats (22). 
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Welles’s language is at once 
picturesquely poetic yet appropriate for 
a classroom at a boy’s prep school—the 
romance of phrases like “starlight and 
fireflies” is quickly balanced with the 
reality of “blood and beer,” words 
which will naturally capture the 
interest of a school room. Welles 
maintains this type of connection 

to his intended audience throughout 
the texts. 
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Welles includes a concise Renaissance 
theatre history lesson while main- 
taining his unrestrained excitement 
for Shakespeare. He explains that 
“England’s stage came out of the 
church when the actors got too enter- 
taining” (23). He creates a picture of 
the Renaissance theatre as something 
just beyond the accepted moral stan- 
dard. Although it began as a tool for 
the church, Welles quickly moves away 


from the details of the Renaissance 
church or the roots of the Renaissance 
theatre in medieval drama, and looks 
to its transgressive nature. Welles’s 
suggestion that the theatre was forced 
from the church because it was too 
entertaining, while an oversimplifica- 
tion, is used to pique the interest of 
his audience. 


Welles discusses the theatre as a phys- 
ical space, matter-of-factly tracing its 
move away from the Renaissance ideal 
of “courtyards around platforms where 
you went to hear and be heard” to the 
nineteenth-century exercise in social- 
ization where the theatres became 
“birthday cakes in front of picture- 
frames where you go to see and to be 
seen” (26). He levels responsibility for 
the movement initially on political 
and religious upheaval: 


Playhouses have changed radically 
from the simple places for playing of 
the Elizabethans. Cromwellians, 
holding that the drama made for 
immorality and disease, passed a law 
against it. This incidentally succeeded 
in ending neither disease, immorality, 
nor even the drama (24). 


He blames the later playwrights’ 
tendencies to fix Shakespeare’s plays as 
being at least partly responsible for the 
current reputation, referring to “Those 
zero hours of Shakespeare’s history on 
the stage when the plays were 
“reformed” and “made fit,” notably by 
Sir William D’Avenant and Mr. Colley 
Cibber (24). Suggesting that the phys- 
ical changes in the theatres correspond 
to the bastardization of Shakespeare’s 
plays, Welles asserts: 


Dung isn’t really dirty until you talk 
about it inside a house and it’s fairly 
hard to be obscene out in the 
sunshine. But when the theatre went 
hopelessly indoors (and into the gossip 
and intrigue of the palace) it became 
almost as immoral as the Puritans had 
thought it was... (24). 


AT A _QUARTER-PAS 
Siddoi 7 


EVERYBODY'S SHAKESPEARE 
as interpreted by the great actors of the ages 


Above and on facing page: images from Welles’ 
Everybody’s Shakespeare 


His implications should raise questions 
that capture the interest of his 
readers—why was theatre considered 
immoral, what was it about 
Shakespeare that had to be changed? 
He draws in his readers by grabbing 
their attention—making them think 
that there may indeed be something in 
these plays worth reading after all. 


Welles wrote the introduction when 
he was only 17, a young guide for 
young minds. He ends it with a note 
to the students that the plays should 
be acted, “if only in the theatre of 
your mind” (27). As he concludes, he 
moves away from the role of leader, 
and hands control to his readers, 
empowering them to interpret 
Shakespeare: 


You can draw them, and what’s more 
important, play them exactly as you 
wish. I have simply made pictures of 
the best known and most important 
versions of these people. But it’s up to 
you. This is equally true of the scene 
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designs. We have tried, 
without getting technical, 
to present these plays as 
interestingly and with as 
many ideas as we could. 
The hope is that where 
tradition and we are inad- 
equate, you will jump in 
and fill the holes with 
ideas of your own. This is 
a book of ideas and wher- 
ever it inspires other ideas 
it will have value (27). 
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Although he offers many 
versions of ways to stage, 
costume, and characterize 
these plays, Welles insists 
that it is only a series of 
suggestions, and that 

the true intent of these 
suggestions is to give way 
to the ideas of the readers. 
In each of the texts he 
suggests a variety of ways 
to create a stage and 
scene; avoiding prescrip- 
tive directing, he offers textual owner- 
ship to his young readers. 


Everybody’s Shakespeare is not a 
dumbed-down version for children: 

It is augmented for their assistance. 
Shakespeare is accessible if approached 
in the correct manner. Welles under- 
stands the importance of teaching 
children how to read Shakespeare— 
going beyond the words on the page 
to what they imply for the stage and 
the “theatre of the mind.” He wants to 
encourage his readers in the knowl- 
edge that they are able to interpret 
Shakespeare for the stage on their 
own. Welles’s narrative additions and 
visual enhancements lead his young 
audience into appreciation by enticing 
them into a world full of excitement, 
violence, emotion, etc. Everybody's 
Shakespeare gives the readers the power 
to take the words and make them 
live—the authority to reclaim 
Shakespeare as their own. ae 
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Please Join the 
Friends of the 
Lilly Library 

If you are not a member, we invite 
you to join the Friends of the Lilly 
Library. If you would like more 
information about membership 
categories, benefits of member- 
ship, or Friends of the Lilly Library 


events, contact the office of the 
director, (812) 855-2452. 


Left: Ashendene Press, Le Morte d’Arthur 
(1913) 


Newsletter design and copyediting by 
the Indiana University Office of 
Publications. Photography by Indiana 
University Photographic Services and the 
Indiana University Art Museum. 
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Breon Mitchell 
Director 


Saundra B. Taylor 
Curator of Manuscripts 


Joel Silver 
Curator of Books 


Rebecca Cape 
Head of Public Services 


Elizabeth Johnson 
Cataloger of Rare Books and 
Special Collections 


- 


James Canary 
Head of Technical Services 


The Friends of the Lilly 
Library 


President: Rosemary Lloyd 
Vice President: Mike Whelan 
Secretary: Lori Dekydtspotter 
Treasurer: Eric Mitter 


Newsletter Editor: Rosemary Lloyd 
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